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HONESTY. 


It was six o’clock in the afternoon. At this 
time the great wholesale warehouse of Messrs. 
Hubbard & Son was wont to close, unless the 
pressure of business compelled the partners to 
keep open until later. 

The duty of closing usually devolved upon Ed- 
ward Jones, a boy of fourteen, who had lately 
been engaged to perform a few slight duties, for 
which he received the sum of fifty dollars annually. 
He was the *‘boy,” but if he behaved himself so | 
asto win the approbation of his employers, his | 
chance of promotion was good. 

Yet there were some things that rendered this | 
small salary a hard trial to him—circumstances | 
with which his employers were unacquainted. | 
His mother was a widow. The sudden death of | 
Mr. Jones had thrown the entire family upon} 
their own resources, and these were indeed saad 
slender. 

There was an older sister who assisted her 
mother to sew, and this with Edward’s salary con- 
stituted the entire income of the family. Yet by 
means of untiring industry they had continued 
thus far to live, using strict economy, of course. 
Yet they had wanted none of the absolute neces- 
saries of life. 

But Mary Jones—Edward’s sister—grew sick. 
She had taken a severe cold, which terminated in 
afever. This not only cut off the income arising | 
from her own labor, but also prevented her moth- | 
er from accomplishing as much as she would 
otherwise have been able to do. 

Un the morning of the day on which our story |; 
commences Mary had expressed a longing for an | 
orange. In her fever it would have been most, ¢ 
grateful to her. 








It is hard, indeed, when we are obliged to deny a. 


to those we love that which would be a refresh- 
ment and a benefit to them. 

Mrs. Jones felt this, and so did Edward. 

“I only wish I could buy you one, Mary,” said 
Edward, just as he set out for the store. ‘‘Next 
year I shall receive a larger salary, and then we | 


never be. 
hazards. 





PUMPKINS USED 


He must preserve his integrity at all | 


Te had passed it several times, and wondered | 


whether a man must not feel happy who was able | impulse to keep the bill which you found last. 
.| night ?” 


0 live in such style. 
Without unnecessary delay, therefore, he went | 


A man servant came to the door. 

“Well?” he said. 

“Ts Mr. Hubbard at home ?” | 
“Yes, but he has only just come in, and I don’t | 


from the remainder of the spacious rooms in which 
| goods were stored. 

He knew where Mr. Hubbard lived. It wasa' He smiled pleasantly as Edward entered his | that since the day I bought him. 
large, fine-looking house, on a fashionable street. | presence. 


the house, and, ascending the steps, rang the | Hubbard,” said Edward, “‘if I say that I did.” 
bell. 
interest. 
should never have known it.” 
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rity, and gladdened a struggling family. If there 
| were more employers as considerate as he, there 
would be fewer dishonest clerks. 


+> 





| For the Companion. 

| A TOUCHING STORY. 

| ‘Hullo! old fellow! here you come, prompt as 
ja major. Well, Hero, I have lost my whip-lash ; 
| go see if you can find it.” 

Col. Williams listened with a smile, as this half- 
| commanding, half-confidential commission was be- 
| ing intrusted to the colossal-limbed and symmetri- 
| cal mastiff, whose fine’eyes were fixed with suck in- 
; telligent earnestness upon his master’s face. How 
plainly he made his master understand that he knew 
| what was wanted! How promptly he turned away 

to execute the order! Snow was falling, the fire- 

side corner was most inviting, but he did not wait 
|to be urged. Some hours passed. The pedler, 

for that was his vocation, grew restless. He went 
| often to the window and looked anxiously down 
| the road. At last he spoke, half in soliloquy, 
half addressing the colonel. 

‘Something must have happened to him. I de- 
clare, I wish I had let tlat good-for-nothing whip- 
lash go. Why, sir, I wouldn’t lose that dog for 
all the goods in my cart, and I've got a precious 
load this trip.” 

‘‘He looks a noble fellow,” was the answer. 

“So he does, so he does, but looks aint all; 
that dog knows something. Ah, Hero, I know 
| you are as true as steel. Wal, he’s always been 
I never felt 
| worse in my life than I did that day, sir. You 
‘Tell me frankly,” he said, “did you not feel an | see, I needed a first-rate dog. I always-carried 
a load that was worth hundreds of dollars, and it 
was risky business, to say nothing of my life, on 
some 0’ these ere lonesome roads. Such a dog 
as that is worth two men; he is as quick as light- 
ning, and as strong and brave as a lion. 

‘Well, I heard there was a man about thirty 
miles off that had just the dog for me, and the 
man that told me reckoned he could be bought, 
for the man that owned him needed money bad. 


FOR BOATS. 





“TI hope you won't be offended with me, Mr. 


“Tell me all about it,” said Mr. Hubbard, with 
“What was it that withheld you? I 


“I know that,” said Edward. 
“‘Then what withheld you from taking it ?” 


. 2 | think he can see you,” was the rather supercilious | “First I will tell you what tempted me,” said | 

shan't have to pinch so ach. vee ae. | reply. | Edward. ‘My mother and sister are obliged to | 

“Never mind, Edward,” said Mary, smiling “I am in his employ,” said Edward, quietly, depend upon sewing for a living, and we live but 

hintly. ‘I ought not to have asked for it, know-| 444 1 have just come from the store. I think | poorly at the best. But a fortnight since Mary 

— a you and mother find it to get along he will see me if you mention this to him.” became sick, and since then we have had‘a hard 
without me.’ 


I started right off, and the minute I set eyes on 
the dog, I up and took out $50, and says, 

“**Tll give ye that, and no more words about 
it.’ 


“You ought to have seen his face; and then 





: “Very well, you can come in.” time. Mary’s appetite is poor, and she does not 
“Don’t trouble yourself about that, Mary,” said y y 


: Edward was left standing in the hall, while Mr. 
Mrs. Jones, soothingly, though her heart sank 


within her at the thought of her empty larder. 
“Only get well, and we shall get along well 
enough afterwards.” 

It was with the memory of this scene that Ed- 
ward went to the store in the morning. 

All around were boxes of rich goods, represent- | 
ing thousands of dollars in money. 

“0,” thought he, ‘‘if I only had the value of 
one of these boxes, how much good it would do) 
poor Mary.” And Edward sighed. | 

The long day wqre away at last, and Edward | 
was then about to close the warehouse. 

But as he passed the desk of his employer his | 
attention was drawn to a bit of paper lying on the | 
floor beneath. 

He picked it up, and to his great joy found it 
to be a ten dollar bill. 

The first thought that flashed upon him was, | 
“How much good this will do Mary. I can buy| 
her the oranges she wants, and she shall have | 
some every day; and perhaps she would like a 
chicken. 

But a moment later his countenance fell. 

“It isn’t mine,” he sighed; ‘it must be Mr. 
Hubbard’s. This is his desk, and he must have 
dropped it.” 

“Still,” urged the tempter, ‘‘he will never know 
it. And after all, what are ten dollars to him? 
He is worth a hundred thousand.” 

Still Edward was not satisfied. Whether Mr. 
Hubbard could spare it or not was not the ques- 
tion. It was rightfully his, and must be given 
back to him. 

“Tl go to his house and give it to him this 
very night,” said Edward. ‘‘Otherwise I might 
be tempted to keep it.” 

He determined to go to Mr. Hubbard’s before 
he went home. The sight of his sick sister might 





| 





Hubbard was sought by the servant. 


bill near your desk. and supposed you must have 
dropped it. I thought I had better bring it here ! 
directly.” 


I will remember it. 


| career. 


“No, sir,” said Edward, ‘‘but I picked up this 


**You have done well,” said Mr. Hubbard, ‘‘and 
Honesty is a very valuable 
quality in a boy just commencing a business 
Hereafter I shall have perfect confidence 
in your honesty.” 

Edward was gratified by this assurance, yet as 
the door closed behind him and he walked out 
into the street, the thought of his sister sick at 
home again intruded upon him, and he thought, re- 
gretfully, how much good could have been done 
with ten dollars. Not that he regretted that he 
had been honest. There was a satisfaction in 
doing right, but I think my readers will under- 
stand his feelings without any explanation. 

Mrs. Jones brought some toast to her daugh- 
ter’s bedside, but Mary motioned it away. ‘I 
thank you for taking the trouble to make it, moth- 
er,” she said, ‘“‘but I don’t think I could possibly 
eat it.” 

“Is there any thing you could relish, Mary ?” 

“No,” said she, hesitatingly, ‘‘nothing that we 
can get.” 

Mrs. Jones sighed —a sigh which Edward 
echoed. 

It was with a heavy heaft that Edward started 
for the warehouse the next morning. He had 
never felt the craving for wealth that now took 
possession of him. 

He set about his duties as usual. About two 
hours after he had arrived at the warehouse, Mr. 
Hubbard entered. He did not at first appear to 
notice Edward, but in about half an hour sum- 


relish ordinary food, but we can get her nothing | 
better. When I picked up that bill I could not 
“Well,” be said, inquiringly, ‘has any thing | help thinking how much I could buy with it for 
happened ?” b 


er.” 

‘‘And yet you did not take it?” 

“No, sir, it would have been wrong, and I 
could not have looked you in the face after it.” 
Edward spoke in a tone of modest confidence. 
Mr. Hubbard went to the desk and wrote a 
check. 

‘‘How much do I pay you now?” he asked. 
‘Fifty dollars a year,” said Edward. 
“Henceforth your duties will be increased, and 
I will pay you two hundred. Will that please 
you?” 

“Two hundred dollars a year!” exclaimed Ed- 
ward, his eyes sparkling with delight. 

‘*Yes, and at the end of the year that will be 
increased, if, as I have no doubt, you continue to 
merit my confidence.” 

“O, sir, how can I thank you?” said Edward, 
full of gratitude. 

“By preserving your integrity. As I presume 
you are in present need of money, I will pay you 
one quarter in advance. Here is a check for fifty 
dollars, which you can get cashed at the bank. 
And, by the way, you may have the rest of the 
day to yourself.” 

Edward flew to the bank, and with his sudden 
riches hastened to the market, where he pur- 
chased a supply of provisions such as he knew 
would be welcome at home, and then made haste 
home to announce his good fortune. 

A weight seemed to fall off the hearts of mother 
and daughter as they heard his hurried story, and 
Mrs. Jones thanked God for bestowing upon her 
son those good principles which had brought them 
this great relief. 

And Mr. Hubbard slept none the worse that 














Perhaps weaken his resolution, and this must 


moned him to the office, which was partitioned off 


night that at a slight pecuniary sacrifice he had 


that dog set looking right into his eyes, as much 
as to say, ‘Master, ye won’t part with me, will 
ye?’ 

‘‘He couldn’t speak fora spell. Then it had to 
come. 

** ‘It’s a handsome offer, andI am poor. You'll 
take good care of him, stranger ?’ 

‘***Do I look as if I could abuse such a critter 
as that?’ says I. 

‘**If you did no money would buy him,’ says 
he. 
“Says I, ‘I guess I'll get a rope and tie him 
on behind till he gets a little used to me.’ 

“The man had been standing dreadful still. 
Now he said, in a slow, sad way, ‘You won't need 
any rope. He'll follow you when I've told him 
I’ve sold him.’ 

“I didn’t believe that, but thought I'd let him 
try it. 

‘* ‘Hero,’ said he, ‘you must go with that man, 
I’ve sold you.’ 

“The dog gave him one keen look, and then 
trotted off behind my cart, his head down, a makin’ 
one of the mournfullest cries that ever come from. 
earthly lips. I can’t tell you what ‘twas like, but: . 
the man wheeled as if he’d been shot right through. 
the heart, and went into the house, and I drove- 
on, fighting hard to keep from crying. 

‘Hero never turned either to the right or left: 
till we got to the next tavern. I got him a good: 
supper and carried it out to him, and he kinder: 
clung to me as if he knew I pitied him. 

‘‘Next morning I found him on the cart, and 
I'll own I was surprised, but some time that day 
I missed him. I went round and did up my busi- 
ness, hoping he’d show himself, but he didn’t. 

** ‘Well,’ said I, ‘it’s a good thirty miles, but 
I'm going back and tell that man I thought all the 
time that I should need a rope.’ I had gone some 
ways when I met him. You see, I’d dropped a. 
heavy piece of cloth from the cart without know-. 








dome a kind action, confirmed a boy in his integ- 


ing of it, and he’d gone back, and got it. between, 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








his teeth, and was a tugging it along towards me. 


been as true as steel from that day to this. 
ha! here he comes.” 


Ah!| 


and evidently mortified at his failure. A little | 


petting reassured him, and he lay down to his | gentleman declined to receive it. 


| 
| 


well-earned rest, with a sigh of satisfaction. 


The next morning his master again showed him | the money baked in 


the whip stalk, and he trotted off with the great- | 
est alacrity to resume his search. In ten minutes’ | 
time he returned, proudly bearing the recovered | 
lash. | 
*“‘Well,” exclaimed his master, ‘‘I must look | 
into that. I can't see what kept him last night.” 
Col. Williams accompanied him, curious to dis- 
cover the reason of his delay. They soon came 
to a point where Hero had laid out a circle in the 
snow by the roadside. From that circle he had 
evidently scented the lash, for his tracks led di- 
rectly out into a field by the roadside where he 
had found it. In snapping his whip the pedler 
had thrown it quite over the ferice into the 
field. The dog, perhaps from fatigue, had passed 
it the night before, and gone some miles along the 
travelled road. After a night’s rest his scent was 
keener, but it is hard to explain how unerring in- 
stinct led him to map out his first circle in pre- 
cisely the right spot. Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 


4+ 





PUMPKINS USED FOR BOATS AND 
BRIDGES. 


An English officer, in an interesting book, 
named ‘Over the Sea,” gives the following ac- 
count of an ingenious way in which the natives of 
one of the provinces of India cross their rivers : 


‘I found only one river full; but I was not 
sorry that that was so, as I had an opportunity of 
crossing it on pumpkins, an operation I had often 
heard of, but never tried or witnessed. I came 
to the river’s bank at two in the morning, and 
found it full, and no boat. I called the headman 
of the village, and asked him if I could cross by 
any means. He was disposed to take matters 
much more easily than I was; spoke doubtfully ; 
said we would see when it was daylight. I gave 
him a rupee, and told him he must bestir himself 
at once; but he very quittly gave it me back, and 
said [ had better make him a present when I had 
got over the river. After all, I had to lie down 
in my palkee, and sleep till daylight. * 

‘I then looked about me. A large party of 
travellers soon collected on the bank; some of 
them having a good deal of baggage; so I began 
to hope. By-and-by a man trudged leisurely 
down, with half-a-dozen pumpkins slung over his 
shoulders. This was something, though not much ; 
but presently another and another came, till about 
twenty of them were collected, each with his little 
bundle of pumpkins. Still, as I saw no raft, or 
any ,thing of the kind, I was rather puzzled to 
think how they would get my palkee and me over 
such a torrent. I first watched the native travel- 
lers crossing. The man with the pumpkins, tak- 
ing them off his shoulder, threw them on the wa- 
ter, where they floated in a circle, being joinod 
together by a coarse network of string. Into this 
he stepped, as he might have stepped into his 
trowsers (if he had possessed any), and walked 
boldly into the stream, where, with the pumpkins 
round his body, he stood as erect and steady as 
an angler’s float. The passenger's baggage, being 
made up into a large bundle, was then balanced on 
his head, sinking him to his armpits; and with the 
passenger holding on by the pumpkins behind, 
and, of course, floating in the water, away he 
went, landing a long way down the stream on the 
other side. They now emptied my palkee of 
every thing, to make it as light as possible, and 
some twelve or fourteen men (or rather boys), 
ranging themselves in the water, received it on 


\loaf and there fell out of it a number of bright 
I never said nothing more about ropes, and he’s | silver coins! 


| the money this instant, for it has, no doubt, got 
Here the dog entered without the lash, tired, | into the bread by some mistake.” 


The mother was alarmed, and said, ‘“Take back 


Francesca carried it back, but the benevolent 


“No, no,” said he, “it was no mistake. I had 
the smallest loaf simply as a 
reward for you, my good child. Always continue 
thus contented, peaceable and unassuming. The 
person who prefers to remain contented with the 
smallest loaf, rather than quarrel for the larger 
one, will find throughout life blessings in this 
course of action still more valuable than the 
money which was baked in your loaf of bread.” 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





THE FISHER BOY. 


. 
The following beautiful poem was written by Mrs. C. D. Under- 
hill, who was for some time an inmate of the Bloomingdale Lu- 
natic Asylum: 
He lay upon the sands to rest, 
His hair clung with the salt sea wet; 
Three times the moon had risen and set 
Since his small cot at home was pressed. 
A pearl white shell was in his hand; 
He found it down beneath the sea, 
And clasped it firm as clasp could be 
Of any friend upon the strand, 
His bed had been the spongy reef— 
No morning sunbeam found him out; 
Nor father’s call, nor comrade’s shout, 
Nor mother's sob, nor sister's grief. 
* He was as cold as cold could be, 
The wave's chill touch was on his cheek; 
His mouth could smile, but could not speak; 
His eye was bright, but could not see. 
The waves had tossed him like a child 
In play upon his mother's arm, . 
And rocked him back untouched of harm, 
And sang him songs both sad and wild. 
Untouched of harm. He did not know 
What calmed him in such quiet sleep; 
Nor never knew such slumber deep 
A babe when cradied to and fro. 


AN AMUSING BURMESE WEDDING. 
From a Correspondent in Burmah. 

We had a wedding here the other evening that 
I must describe to you. Two couples were mar- 
ried at the same time. They were Shans. The 
brides I had not before seen, but the bridegrooms 
had been baptized at the mission. We were 
very glad to have them, of their own accord, ask 
to be married according to the Bible code. They 
were all very young; that is, the men were about 
twenty years of age, and the girls, fourteen or 
fifteen. The latter are about as large as girls of 
twelve, and the bridegrooms about the size of 








boys of fourteen at home. Only one of the four 
had ever been present at a wedding. 

They came at our evening religious service, and 
when all the natives present were seated on the 
floor, I invited the brides and bridegrooms to sit 
in front of the rest of the company, just before 
Mr. B The two men and one girl eame very 
readily, and seated themselves as I desired, but 
the other girl sat down in a dark corner just by 
the door, and said she would remain there.— 
Her intended husband entreated her to come for- 
ward. Ialso went and told her it was not the 
custom to sit in that way, and assured her she had 
nothing to fear or to be ashamed of, if she should 
take her proper place. Whereupon, with a sort 
of hop, she advanced about half across the floor, 
and said she would stop there. 

Several native women now joined their persua- 

















their heads; two more swam, towing in front, and 
two pushing behind. 

**But the most interesting part of the play was 
to come. ‘To get me over, they brought from the | 
village what they call a country cot. It is a 
frame, about four feet by three, very rickety, but 
strong enough for the purpose, the frame filled up 
with network; the whole affair, in size and sub- 
stance, more like a lady’s worsted frame than any 
thing else, but not so pretty, nor quite so clean. 


sions to mine, until, with a desperate jump and 
most indignant jerk of the shoulders, she alighted 
in the place assigned her, and began to cry. She 
did not continue that long, however. 

I now explained to them that they should join 
hands when requested to do so by the minister. 

Mr. B. then read some portions of Scripture, 
and proceeded to explain to them their future ob- 





Upon this I sat, balancing myself to the best of 
my ability, and was deposited on the heads of six 
or eight of my buoyant friends, and away we went 
down the stream at a great rate. It was raining 
heavily, and I covered myself with my cloak ; | 
taking care, however, not to clasp it, for fear of | 
accidents. But I got across without even a 
sprinkling of river water.” 

Truly we may say that these idolatrous Hindus, 
though so blind as to the knowledge of God, are 
skilful contrivers, and abound in clever devices 
for the affairs of this present life. O that they 


may soon learn to prize and seek “the wisdom | .+y all the time, laid her right hand on her hus- 
| et) 


which cometh down from above !” 
—_——_+9»—_—_ 
A STORY WITH A MORAL. 


Once upon a time, during a famine in France, 
a rich man invited twenty of the poor children in 
the town to his house and said to them: 

“In this basket is a loaf for each of you; take 
it, and come back every day at this hour till God 
sends us better times.” 

The children pounced upon the basket, wran- 
gled and fought for the bread. Each wished to 
get the largest loaf, and at last went away with- 
out thanking their friend. 

Francescg alone, a poor but neatly-dressed girl, 
stood modestly apart, took the. smallest loaf 
which was left in the basket, gracefully kissed the 
gentleman’s hand, and went away to her home in 
a quiet and becoming manner. 

On the following day the children were equally 
ill-behaved, and | Sn Ave this time received a 
loaf which was scarcely half the size of the others. 
But when she got home her sick mother cut the 








ligations very minutely, telling the husbands they 
must not beat their wives, and if they should on 
any account get a little vexed with them, they 
must not think they could separate and marry 
again; that was wicked and impossible, but they 
must live together for better or worse until death 
should separate them. 

He then requested them to join hands; but they 
had forgotten the instructions I had given. One 
of the brides, who behaved with great propri- 


band’s knee, and he laid his above it. That was 
so nearly right we concluded it would answer. 
|The other bride, liowever, put her hands behind 
'her. The bridegroom made very commendable 
jattempts to secure one—he did not seem very 
| particular which—and at last she very ungracious- 
| ly allowed him to place his hand upon the back of 
|one of hers. The ceremony then went on, but 
| before it was concluded the contrary bride very 
' pettishly snatched hers away, and pouted her lips 
| quite obtrusively at her patient, hopeful husband. 
|The poor man was as forbearing under the cir- 
cumstances as could be expected. * 
| Had this occurred in Boston I really think the 
spectators would have laughed aloud, but the 
| Burmese and Shans are very polite. I only saw 
| the teeth of one or two, and heard a little titter 
| from the farther corner of the room. When the 





‘ceremony was through, however, and the petugant 


bride had jerked herself out of the room, there 
was a hearty laugh, that showed the natives had 
evidently appreciated the scene. You must not 
think this was an unwilling bride. By no means. 
Very much the contrary, I guess. But she was 
a little self-willed, ignorant heathen girl, and 
there are plenty such, who think it pretty to pout 
and have their own way. L. A. B. 
Toungoo, Burmah, July, 1864. 





For the Companion. 
A NOBLE EXAMPLE. 

Last summer two dear little girls, Minnie and 
Sophy, with their brother Willie, came from their 
home in New York to visit their grandma in New- 
ton. Mrs. Pomeroy, that good: angel of the hos- 
pital, was there at the same time, and they heard 
from her of the sufferings of our soldiers, who 
are doing so much for us while we are living as 
happily and peacefully in our homes as if there 
were no war in the land. Their hearts were 
moved to have some share in the work to which 
Mrs. Pomeroy is giving her life. 

It being vacation in the schools, several little 
boys near their grandma’s opened a store on’ a 
very small scale, in which they sold candy, apples, 
sassafras of their own digging, and whatever they 
could get; thus realizing several dollars for this 
noble object. ; 

This good example inspired the little girls, and 
they set themselves to work with all the zeal they 
could rouse, calling in also the aid of their friends. 
Their sister Emma, a little older, and therefore 
more skilful with the needle, joined them, and 
articles of taste and beauty flew, as if by magic, 
from their small fingers. 

Last week the result of their labor was seen in 
a beautiful fair at their home, in New York. And 
how much do you think they made by the time 
taken from their play? A hundred and fifty dol- 
lars! One hundred of this they sent to Mrs. 
Pomeroy, for her soldiers, and the other fifty to 
do good in some other hospital. 

Now was not that far pleasanter than spending 
all their leisure for their own amusement? How 
many will follow their example, and thus cheer 
the heart of Mrs. Pomeroy, of the College Hospi- 
tal, in Washington, or some one else engaged in 
the same blessed work? Will it not be worth 
telling of when you are old, that you did some- 
thing for the men who are saving our country 
from ruin? How many will try it? Mothers and 


fathers, sisters and friends, help the little ones to 


do something for their country. J. D.C. 


+0 —--— 
“THE WHIMBAMPER.” 


Many years ago the owner of a menagerie was 
giving a series of exhibitions in the city of Balti- 
more. He gave elaborate descriptions of the va- 
rious peculiarities and propensities of each and all 
of the animals in his possession, ending with the 
lion, which, he said, *‘couldn’t be whipped by any 
critter living.” Among the spectators was a man 
named Wheatley, an inveterate joker and a terri- 
ble stutterer, who, upon this assertion, declared 


he would forfeit a hundred dollars, if the keeper 
would do the same, if he (Wheatley )could not bring 


forward an animal that the lion could not master. 
The keeper felt so sure of securing the one hun- 
dred dollars that he at once assented to the ar- 
rangement, and the next night was the appointed 
time for the conflict. The news spread over Bal- 
timore, and at an early hour the house was filled. 

Expectation was on tiptoe, and it was with 


great impatience that the crowd awaited the arri- 
He at length entered, bearing 
a bag or sack on his shoulders, which, as he let it 


val of Wheatley. 


fall on the floor, was observed to contain some 
remarkably hard and heavy substance. 
keeper looked on with indignation. 
‘*Where’s your animal ?” he inquired. 
“‘Th-th-there,” said Wheatley, pointing at the 
bag with his finger. 


“Well, what is it?” asked the man, with in- 


creased astonishment. 
“‘Th-th-that, 1-l-ladies and gentlemen,” said 


Nat., gesticulating like the showman, ‘‘is a wh-wh- 


whim-bamper !” 

“‘A whimbamper?” echoed the keeper. 
is certainly a new feature in zoology and anatomy. 
A whimbamper! 


ring.” 


downwards, and out rolled a huge snapping turtle, 
amid the laughter of the audience. 


«There he is!” said Wheatley, as he turned the 
‘‘whimbamper” over with both hands, and set him 
The snapper seemed unconscious of 


on his legs. 


his peril. 


The keeper now said that his lion never should 
disgrace himself by fighting with such a pitiable 


fo 


to give me the hundred dollars.” 
**But it is unfair!” cried the showman. 


The audience declared that Wheatley’s demand |a careless, good-humored sort of way, 


The 


“That 
Well, let him out and clear the 


Wheatley raised the bag, holding the aperture 


ie, 
“Very well,” said Nat., “‘if y-y-you ch-choose | 


Seeman | 


turtle, which was now fully prepared for his rece 
tion. As soon as the lion reached him the turtle 
astened his terrific jaws on the lion’s nostrils 
rendering him — to do harm, yet with 
great activity he bounded around the circle 
growled, roared and lashed himself, but the snap. 
per hung on, seeming to enjoy the ride vastly, 

“‘G-go it, whimbamper !” cried Wheatley. 

The showman was no less enraged than the 
lion; and threatened Wheatley that if he did not 
take the turtle off he would kill it. 

“I pre-fer y-you should ta-ta-take him off your- 
self!” was the reply. 

At this moment, by dint of losing a portion of 
his nose, the lion had the luck to shake his foe 
from him, an}l clearing the space between himself 
and the cage with a bound, he slunk quietly in 
to chew the cud of his defeat and pain. . 

The ‘‘whimbamper” was declared the victor, 
The next morning Wheatley earried his turtle to 
|market and sold him. So this valiant champion, 
|after conquering the king of beasts, was served 
for a dinner for Baltimore epicures. 





“J HAN’T A MOTHER, LIKE THE REstTp: 


The weather had been unusually mild for two 
or three days before Christmas, so that the ice of 
the big pond was rotten; but Harry thought 

e could brave it; it would be a pity not to enjoy 
the fun now, with so many admiring eyes fixed 
upon him! He made a bold dash—his little fig- 
ure, upright and graceful, was balanced upon the 
ice. Then there was acrash. The ice gave way; 
and with a loud ery, Harry disappeared beneath 
it. The group at the window seemed for a mo- 
ment paralyzed with horror. Then several voices 
exclaimed, 

‘He's under the water !—father, father, Harry's 
under the ice !” 

Every particle of color had gone from Farmer 
May’s face. He trembled and threw up his hands 
wildly. ‘O help!” he cried. ‘My boy—my 
boy! and I can’t swim!” 

‘But I can!” shouted a voice. ‘I can swim, 
and I'll save him !” and dashing past the weeping 
mother, Joseph Craig plunged into the freezing 
water. 

How they watched him, breathless and excited. 
How they shuddered when they saw him grasp 
once, twice, at a dark object under the water, and 
then rise, his face gashed and bleeding from con- 
tact with the ugly ice corners. He was some way 
out, but, breasting the ice, he swam slowly and 
with difficulty to the bank, with one arm holding 
up poor Harry. 

“Thank God!” cried the happy parent, folding 
him in his arms. They bore him to the roaring 
fire in the sitting-room, and rubbed him until he 
opened his eyes. Very soon he was able to sit 
u 





"hal where was Joseph? Sitting on the kitch- 
en floor, ‘squeezing his wet clothes and rubbing 
the great painful gashes in his arms and face, from 
which the blood was still streaming. 

“Joseph!” It was Farmer May’s voice, unusn- 
ally soft and tender. Before he was aware, the 
poor apprentice lad felt a strong arm round him, 
and in a moment found himself sitting beside 
Harry, with great tears rolling down the grateful 
boy’s cheeks. 

‘If there’s any thing you wish for now, Joseph,” 
said the farmer, ‘‘any thing you'd like to have, 
just name it, my boy. You have saved us many 
a year of sorrow, and given us cause to remember 
this Christmas before all others.” 

Twice Joseph tried to gulp down the sobs ris- 
ing in his throat; sobs of joy they were. ‘Only 
be kind to me, sir,”,he said at length; ‘‘only drop 
a kind word now and then, for I han’t any mother, 
like the rest.” 

How was it with Farmer May? He felt at once 
what great lack there had been in his otherwise 
kindly heart. It quite broke him down, that ap- 
peal to his better nature; so he bowed his head 
upon his hands and cried like a child. Joseph 
sat as if ina dream. His beautiful Christmas had 
come at last. _No more hunger and thirsting of 
spirit now. How the joyous red sparks of fire- 
light ran up the white walls, the whole room shin- 
ing! Harry pressed him tightly with one arm, 
and Tiny, her cheeks flushed with crying, thrust 
her pretty doll into his lap, whispering, ‘‘There 
there! keep it, Joseph. I don’t want it, indeed, 
I don’t,” and then ran away into the corner, 
her face turned to the wall, lest by a look back 
she might repent the immense sacrifice. 

Well, well, tears cannot always last, and very 
soon the May family were bright and smiling 
again, Joseph the happiest of all. And when the 
Christmas dinner was set on, and all the friends 
were gathered about it, they made a place for Joe 
among the children; and Mother May could not 
heap his plate enough with the good things; and 
the poor lad felt as if he were more ready to cry 
than to laugh, at all the kindly words which every 
one had for him. ; 

O, what a blessing there is often in a few kind 
words ! 


“JUST FOR MISCHIEF.” 


A party of little girls were coming out of school 
some years ago, when one of their number I- 
| quired of another: 

“Why, Julie, what made you come to school 
with such a soiled frock ?” 

Now, the question, idle as it was, 














was asked in 
which 


was just. There was no escape, and the showman! showed that the inquirer meant no harm; and 


reluctantly released the lion {nto the large and |Julie’s dress, though it was a good deal 


secure enclosure. 


The majestic beast moved slowly around, while | 


the spectators held their breath in suspense. 


on the floor, a large, inanimate mass. 


soiled, 
| was much finerand more costly than that of Susan 
, who had just spoken. But Julie was one 





He of those people who always take pleasure in mak- 
was not long in discovering the turtle, which lay | ing a sharp retort, and so she pertly and 
The lion! cantly replied : 

soon brought his nose in close proximity to it, 
which the turtle not liking, he popped out his | 


signifi- 


| ‘Because my mother is not a washerwoman.” 
Susan colored up, the tears sprang to her eyes 


head and rolled his eyes, while a sort of wheeze |and, casting a reproachful glance at Julie, she 
issued from his savage mouth. The lion jumped | walked hurriedly away towards her home. _ 
back, like a cat, turned and made a spring at the teacher, as she was coming out of schoo’, 


Their 
had 
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THE YOUTH’S 


SS 


COMPANION. 





overheard what had passed, and calling Julie to 
her, now said: : 

“Indeed, Julie, [ wonder at your speaking to 
Susan in that manner. She and you always ap- 

ared to be great friends; but, even if you were 
not, it would be very wrong for you to cast up to 
her the fact that her mother does washing for 
some of her neighbors and acquaintances, in order 
to help support her family.” 

Julie looked somewhat confused at first, but 
then answered, pretty boldly: — “SAVING LIGHT.” 

4, I just said that for mischief.” . |. Ablind girl came to her pastor, and gave him 

“That is, in order to amuse yourself by hurting | twenty seven francs ($5.40) for missions. As- 
Susan’s feelings,” returned the teacher. ‘A very | tonished at the large sum, the minister said, 
bad excuse, Julie. I don’t think, for my part,| «You are a poor blind girl; it is impossible 
that the satisfaction of saying ‘mischievous’ things | that you can spare so much for missions.” 
js evet worth as much as it costs, for it isaverv|) «True,” said she, ‘I am blind, but not so poor 
dearly-bought pleasure. Such a practice will! as you perhaps think; and I can prove that I can 
cause us to make m&ny an enemy and lose many spare this money sooner than those that see.” 

a friend, and we are in great danger of losing our | The minister wanted to hear it proved. ‘I am 
Heavenly Father’s love by it, also, since & is the} basket-maker,” Answered the girl; ‘and as I 
plainest disobedience to the ‘Golden Rule’ of do- am blind, I make my baskets just as easily in the 
ing to others as we would have them to do to us.” | dark as with the light. Other girls have, during 

“Well,” said Julie, sulkily, ‘*what right had last winter, spent more than twenty-seven francs 
Susan to speak to me about my soiled frock ? for light. I had no such expense, and can, there- 

“No right, I admit, Julie; but yet [ am sure | fore, bring this money for the poor heathen and 
that her question was not put in that spiteful | the missionaries.”—From the German. 
spirit which dictated your answer. She knows, 
and we all know, that you have no want of dresses 
or of people to wash them, and that, therefore, 
your wearing a soiled frock must have been en- 
tirely your own choice. But the poverty of Su- 
gan's mother, and the labor which it obliges her 
to perform is quite a different circumstance from 
that, and you must have known that an allusion to 
it would really hurt your playmate’s, feelings. 
While we are upon the subject, let me ask: What 
was the cause of your wearing that soiled dress? 
[am sure that you have plenty of others.” 

“OQ, yes,” said Julie, ‘‘but I just wore this to 
show that I didn’t care.” 

“There is another thing that I am sorry to hear 
yousay. ‘To be untidily dressed, when you could 
have helped being so, is really disgraceful; and 
not to be concerned about what is disgraceful is a 
trait that is very far from being to any one’s 
gedit. There is a great difference between 
shamelessness and a proper independence.” 

Here the conversation ended, but we are sorry 
to say that it made very little impression upon 
Julie’s mind, for, though she had some good qual- 
ities, hers was that proud and obstinate sort of 
nature which is always extremely unwilling to ac- 
inowledge that it can be in the wrong. She grew 
upto be a beautiful, intelligent young lady, but 
dill, stronger*than ever, there appeared her love 
of saying things ‘‘just for mischief,” and, as her 
tacher had predicted, this practice made her 
may an enemy and lost her many a friend. 


could see by their tracks) to the well that ‘‘never 
dries up.” 

It reminded me of the waters of life and sal- 
vation, flowing from the ‘‘Rock of ages,” and 
brought within reach of all men by the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Every other brook may grow dry 
in the days of drought and adversity, but this 
heavenly spring never ceases to flow. 


a . 
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Tr is only necessary to make the experiment to 
find two things: one, how much useful knowledge 
can be acquired in a very little time; and the 
other, how much time can be spared, by good 
management, out of the busiest day. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





CHARITY. 


When yon meet with one suspected 
Of some secret deed of shame, 
And for this by all rejected 
As a thing of evil fame, 
Guard thine every look and action, 
Speak no word of heartless blame, 
For the slanderer's vile detraction 
Yet may soil thy goodly name. 
When you meet with one pursving 
Ways the lost have entered in, 
Working out his own undoing 
With his recklessness and sin; 
Think, if placed in his condition, 
Would a kind word be in vain? 
Or a look of cold suspicion 
Win thee back to truth again? 
There are spots that bear no flowers, 
Not beeause the soil is bad, 
But the summer's genial showers 
Never make their bosom glad; 
Better have an act that’s kindly 
Treated sometimes with disdain, 
Than by judging others blindly, 
Doom the innocent to pain. 


+o 


EDWARD EVERETT. 


We are sorry to be obliged to announce to our 
young readers the sudden death of the great man 
whose name stands at the head of this article. 
fe died of apoplexy, with hardly a struggle, at 
fur o'clock on Sunday morning, January 15th. 
He had passed a long and useful life of seventy 
years, and few of our great men have done so 
much, or done that so well as he, even in so long 
alife, 

He was born in 1794, five years before the 
death of Washington. Everett’s career, thus, be- 
gin just as that of the Father of bis country was 
ending. He was a promising boy and a good one 
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FOOLISH FEARS. 


Clara Hammond had a silly habit of screaming | 
when she saw a spider, an earwig, a beetle, a} 
moth, or any kind of insect; and the sound of a| 
mouse behind the wainscot of the room made her | 
suppose she should die with fright. The persons | 
with whom she lived used to pity her for being 
afraid, and that made her fond of the silly trick, | 
so that she became worse daily, and kept the 
house in a constant tumult and uproar; for sbe 
would make as much noise about the approach of | 
a poor insect not much larger than the héad of a! 
pin, as if she had seen half a dozen hungry wolves | 
coming with open jaws to devour her. 

Clara was once asked by Mrs. Wilson, a very | 
good lady, to go with her into the country, and 
she was much pleased at the thought of going to | 
from the first. He was devoted to his studies, and |a house where there was a charming garden and 
always attentive to the tasks that were required of | plenty of nice fruit. But the country is a sad/| 
him. So rapid was his progress, that he was | place for people who encourage such foolish fears ; | 
fitted for Harvard College at the age of thirteen ans See ee ae we eee ey eer Ya 

a © * | out seeing numbers ot harmless insects. 
From that day to this his progress has ever been} Mrs. Wilson, with her carriage full of guests, 
onward and upward, and now at his death he has | arrived at her country house just before dinner, 
let us an example of what a diligent boy with | and as soon as that meal was over, Clara begged | 
adequate natural endowments of mind, by studi- 


leave to go out oe shrubbery. It was a 

t ‘ . |charming place, and she was quite delighted with | 

ousness, and a life governed by high moral prin-| ihe wre of roses and it tee neeieinelllen | 
ciple, can become. shrubs and flowers that seemed to perfume the | 

Many of our readers must have seen Mr./air. But as she was tripping along, behold, on a| 
Everett in our streets. An elderly and gentle- sudden a frog hopped across the path. It was | 
manly man, of great dignity of appearance, who out of sight in a moment, yet Clara could go no} 
often passed along with a thoufhtful look, and his | at the same instant she saw a slug creeping upon | 
hands folded-behind his back. You would see at | her frock, and she now screamed in such a frantic | 
once he was a great man, and was conscious of| manner that her cries reached the house. The | 
Powerful talents. As we all know, he did his duty | company rushed out of the dining-parlor, and the 
well in the world, and has received the highest servants out of the kitchen. Mrs. Wilson was_| 
honors as his reward foremost, and in her haste to see what was the 

8 : matter, she stumbled over a stone, and fell with! 
such violence against a tree that it cut her head 
dreadfully ; she was covered with a stream of} 
blood, and was taken up for dead. 

It was soon known that the sight of a slug and | 
a frog was all that ailed Miss Clara, and then how }| 
angry and scornfully did every one look at her, | 
to think that her folly had been the cause of such | 
a terrible disaster! Clara had not a bad heart, 
and when she heard Mrs. Wilson’s groans of pain 
while the doctors were dressing her wounds, she 
wept bitterly, and sorely repented her silly, un- 
meaning fears. 

Mrs. Wilson was in great danger for many 
days, and Clara crept about the house in the most 
forlorn manner, for no one took any notice of 
her, and she dared not go out in the garden, for 
fear still of meeting some mighty monster of a 
snail, or something equally alarming. At length 
Mrs. Wilson grew better, and then she sent for 
Clara to her room, and talked to her very kindly 
and very wisely on the folly of fearing things 
which had not the power to hurt her, and which 
were still more afraid of her than she could be of 
them ; and with reason, since she was stronger, 
and had far more power to hurt and give pain 
than a thousand frogs or mice had. 














“IT NEVER DRIES UP.” 


I was staying at a village on the Welsh coast, 
= the people had to bring all their water from 
eh, 


“Is this well ever dry 2” I inquired. 
- ‘Dry ? Yes, ma’am; very often in hot weath- 


“And where do you go then for water?” 


i 0 the spring, a little way out of town.” 
a if the spring dries up ?” 
Vhy, then we goto the stream higher up— 

the best water of all.” 

“But if the stream higher up fails ?” 
Pi. by. mua’am, that stream never dries up— 
cae is always the same, winter and sum- 

I went to see this 
res up.” 
ng down fre 


precious brook which ‘‘never 
It was a clear, sparkling rivulet, com- 
oa om the high hills, not with torrent-leap 
oe a bat with the steady flow and soft mur- 
~ of fullness and freedom. It flowed down to 
child's anay side. It was within reach of every 
oan. tle pitchar. It was enough for every 
ts fe yreed. The small birds came down thither 

; litle - The wy Be lambs had trodden down; Clara promised that she would try to get the 
“he path to its brink. The thirsty beasts of | better of her fault, and she soon proved that a 

nalong the dusty road knew the way (as I | promise was sincere 








farther; she stood still and shrieked with terror. | . 


One day she was with Mrs. Wilson in her 
chamber, and this good lady being fatigued and 
sleepy, gave Clara a book of pretty stories to di- 
vert her, and begged the little girl would make 
no noise while she slept. Mrs. Wilson lay down 
on the bed, and Clara sat on a stool at some little 
distance. All was as still as possible; and after 
some time, as Clara chanced to lift her eyes from 
her book, she saw not far from her a spider, who 
was spinning his web up and down from the ceil- 
ing. She was just going to scream, when she 
thought of the mischief she had already done to 
Mrs. Wilson, and she forebore. At the same mo- 
ment she turned her head to the other side, and 
saw a little mouse on the table nibbling some 
crumbs of sweet cake that had been left there. 
Clara now trembled from head to foot, but she} 
had so much power over herself that she neither | 
moved nor cried out. 

This effort, though it cost her some pain at first, | 
did her good; for in a minute or two she left off} 
trembling. Her fear went away by degrees, and 
then she could observe and wonder at the curious | 
manner in which the spider spun long lines of 
thread out of its own mouth, and made them fast 
to each other and the wall, just as he pleased; 
and could also admire the sleek coat and bright | 
eyes of the little gray mouse on the table. Clara's 
book slipped from her lap, and as she stooped to 
catch it, that it might not fall on the floor, she was 
seen by the two visitors, who instantly fled away 
to their retreats in the greatest fright possible. 
Neither spider nor gray mouse appeared again 
that day; and ever after Clara Hammond had 
courage and prudence, and took care not to do 
mischief to others, nor deprive herself of pleas- 
ure by the indulgence of foolish fears. 














AN EXCELLENT REMEDY 
For Coughs and S@e Throat— 


DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
4—2w 





NEW BOOK OF CHORUSES. 


THE CHORUS WREATH; a collectian of Sacred and Secular 
Choruses trom Oratorios, Operas, and Popular Glee and Chorus 
Books; designed as a Standard Book for Choirs, Musical Socie- 
ties, Conventions and Schools, and containing all of the most de- 
sirable Pieces for Private Practice and Public Verformance. 1 
vol. 12mo, pp. 232, boards. Price $1,50; on receipt of which co- 
pies will be mailed, post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
4—tf 277 Washington Street. 
f.. 








g@™ For evidence in favor of the Pain Killer for MINISTER'S 
SORE THROAT or BRONCHITIS, read the following: 

Gents :—The Pain Killer has been a constant occupant of our 
house for over two years, and a portion of the time it has been the 
only medicine under our roof. The almost uninterrupted health 
of our seven children I can attribute to nothing else than having 
the means always at hand to throw off a sudden attack of dis- 
ease. Hardly ever do I have my children complain of being sick, 
without having them ask in the same sentence for Pain Killer. 

For several years before 1 became acquainted with the Pain 
Killer, I had suffered a great deal from an affection in my throat, 
thought by some physicians to be BRONCHITIS, by others, to 
be what is called MINISTER'S SOKE THROAT; at one time it 
was so very severe, that I was actually obliged to give up preach- 
ing. Within afew months after I had become acquainted with 
the Pain Killer, I had another attack from that distressing com- 
plaint; [tried my new-found medicine, and, to my astonishment 
and delight, it produced a wonderfully soothing effect; in a short 
time I was wholly relieved. Since that time I have had a num- 
ber of attacks of the same nature, and the Pain Killer has always 
atforded me relief. About one year since my wife became subject 
to severe suffering from Rheumatism; our resort, as usual, was to 
the Pain Killer, which would always relieve her, When we could 
use as much of it as was necessary, we bathed the parts affected 
freely, and then rubbed them well. 

I have not time to say more, as I could, with a hearty good 
will, and have always done, in praise of the Pain Killer. If this 
hastily written letter in commendation of this valuable medicine 
will be of any service in introducing it into the families of the af- 
flicted, it will do a great work, because I know the medicine's 
value, and you are at liberty to do with it what you please. 

Yours, EDGAR CADY, Owattona, Minn., 
\ Missionary of the A. Bb. Home Mission Society. 
Prices, 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1 per bottle. 4—2w (30) 





COUGHS AND COLDS.—Sudden changes of climate are sour- 
ces of Pulmonary, Bronchial and Asthmatic atfections. Experi- 
ence having proved that simple remedies otten act speedily and 
certainly when taken in the early stages of the disease, recourse 
should at once be had to ‘“*Brown’'s Bronchial Troches,” or Loz- 
enges. Few are aware of the importance of checking a cough, or 
*common cold,” in its first stage. That which in the beginning 
would yield to a mild remedy, if neglected, soon attacks the 
Lungs. “Brown's Bronchial Troches,” or Cough Lozenges, allay 
irritation which induces coughing, having a birect influence on 
the affected parts. As there are imitations, be sure TO OBTAIN 
the genuine. Sold by all dealers in Medicine, at 25 cents a box. 

1—Iim 





EVERY VOLUNTEER 
Should have a bottle of 


DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
4—2w 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15 AND $27. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 

Men and Boys are MAKING MongEy with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 

Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS Co., 

lj—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
SEE SPECIAL NOTICE. 





HENRIEB’S KAKALINE. 


FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Koot and Flower of the Persian PLant, 


KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GrowTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful lururtance and color through life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 
preparation. 

It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 

mickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
fully permanent dark ~ appearance, 

It will Remove all Dandruff, keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 


IT IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 
Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 4 
treet, New Boston Age 


Cliff 8 York nts— WEEKS & POTTER 
and GEO. C. GOODWN & CO. 15—lyis 


DR. POLAND’S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND! 
The Great and Popular Remedy for 
COLDS, COUGHS, HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP 
AND WHOOPLNG COUGH. 
Cures GRAVEL, AND ALL Kipnry DIskases. 


There have been many severe cases in Boston and vicinity 
cured by the WHITE PINE COMPOUND, which can be referred 
to. Itis a reliable and speedy cure for the Gravel. 

This medicinal preparation did not originate in an effort to get 
up an article to SELL. Undoubtedly very many of the popular 
nostrums of the day were started for that purpose, and some 
have given their proprietors vast wealth. Not so with the White 
Vine Compound. 

in the winter of 1854-5, Dr. J. W. POLAND, then of Goffstown 
Centre, N. H., compounded a small quautity of medicine for a 
member of bis tamily who was afflicted with a disagreeable irri- 
tation of the throat. Knowing that White Pine Bark was usetual 
m cases of inflammation, he made that the Basis of his article. 
it was necessary to combine the Bark with other ingredients, to 
modify its action as an astringent. Of course it was an erpert- 
ment. It would not injure—it might do good. The result was 


| Most surprising. A permanent cure was eilected within a week, 


and there has been no return of the difficulty for nine years, 
though it was of long standing. 

A second small quantity was prepared for a lady who had a 
bad cough, and had raised some bleod, and she was cured of it. 
‘Two or three other individuals made a trial of it, and experienced 
a wonderful relief in throat difficulties. But with all these flat- 
tering results, not a thought was entertained of ever putting it on 
sale, till several months had elapsed. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


A very large number of important testimonials have already 
been received from Physicians, Clergymen, Apothecaries, and 
indeed trom all classes in society, speaking in the most dattering 
terms of White Pine Compound. 

Dr. Nichols, of Northtield, Vt., says :— 

**L find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious, not 
only in coughs and other pulmonic afiections, but also in aflec- 
tions of the kidneys, debility of the stumach, and other kindred 
organs." 

iev. J. K, Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 

“i have tor years regarded your White Pine Compound as an 
invaluable remedy, and can truly say 1 regard it as even more 
eflicacious and invaluable thanever. [I have just taken the Com- 
pound for a cold, and it works charmingly.” 

Rev. H. D. Hodge, of West Kuland, Vt., who is also a physi- 
cian, says: 

“*L tind it (the Compound) ap excellent medicine in kidney dis- 
eases,” 

Says Mr. 8S. 8. Boody, of the l4th Regiment, Massachusetts 
Heavy Artillery, at Fort Tillinghast: 

“rhe White Pine Compound efiected a cure where a fellow was 
considered in a critical consumption by all who knew him. I can 
fully substantiate this by men inthis Company who thought it 
folly for him to make atrialof it. In colds and coughs, men 
leave the care of the surgeon, where treatment can be had tor 
nothing, and try the While Pine Compound.” 

For sale by the Druggists. 

GEV. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor, 
49—3m 106 Hanover Street, Boston. 





KENNEDY’S . 
SALT-REHEU™M 


OINTMENT 
CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYES 
Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THE MOST DELIGNTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADE, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 Cents. 


LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 
40—ly 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. 1t has stood the best of 
alltests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly forty 
years, Itis recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in fact by all who know it. 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, see 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully retund 
the money if not entirely satistactory. Price 50 cents and $1; 
the lurge bottles much the cheapest. Be careful to get the genu- 
tne, which is prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, 
and sold generally. 2—om 





FAMILY DYE COLORS. 
(PATENTED Oct. 13, 1863.) 


A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 
BLACK, 
BLACK FOR SILK, LIGHT BLUE, 
DAKK BLUE, FRENCH BLUE, DARK BROWN, 
CLARET BROWN, LIGHT BROWN, 
SNUFF BROWN, 
For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scarfs, 
Dresses, Kibbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, Kid 
Gloves, Children's Clothing, aud all kinds 
; or Wearing Apparel. 
CHERRY, 


CRIMSON, LIGHT DRAB, 

DAKK DRAB, FAWN DRAB, DARK GREEN, 
LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT GREEN, 

MAGENTA. 

For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 

cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced trom 

the same dye. ‘The process is simple, and any one can use the 

dye with perfect success. Directions in English, French and 

German, inside of each package. 


MAIZE, 
MAROON, PURPLE, 
ORANGE, ROYAL PURPLE, SLATE, 
PINK, SALMON, SOLFERINO, 
SCARLET, VIOLET, 
; LEATHER. 


For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with many 
valuable recipes,) purchase Nowe & Stevens’ Treatise on Dyeing 
and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price—10 eents. Man- 
ufactured by HOWE & STEVENS, 

260 BROADWAY, Boston. 

For sale by druggists and dealers generally, 26—9m 





KENNEDY’S RHEUMATIC LINIMENT. 


The attention of the public is called to this most excellent of 
all Liniments as a perfect and speedy cure of all the aches and 
pains that flesh is heir to. 

KHEUMATISM is caused by a stagnation of the fluids arising 
from checked perspiration—is cured by a few bottles of Kenne- 
dy’s Rheumatic Liniment, 

NEURALGIA, the king of all pain, is caused by an inflamma- 
tion of the nerves; is instantly cured by a few applications of 
Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

"SPRAINS are caused by un over extension and a sudden re- 
action of the muscles; is cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's 
Rheumatic Liniment, equally good tor man and beast. 

PLEURISY is an inflammation of the linings of the ribs—is 
cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's Kheumatic Liniment. 

BRUISES are caused by a sudden pressure of the flesh and 
smashing of the tissues; is instantly relieved by Kennedy's 
Kheumatic Liniment. 

CR ? is a contraction of the muscles caused by a ‘’ucden 
stopping of the nervous fluid which prevents animal life having a 
free flow ; is cured by a few applications of Kennedy's Kheumatic 
Liniment. 

SOKE THROAT AND HOARSENESS are caused by an un- 
natural dryness of the glands; wet a piece of flannel with Ken- 
nedy’s Rheumatic Liniment, apply it on going to bed, and you 
will be well in the morning. 

HEADACHE and THROBBING OF THE TEMPLES is caused 
by pressure from insensible perspiration; is cured by a few ap- 
plications of Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

WEAKNESS OF THE BACK; follow the directions in the cir- 
cular around each bottle. 

FOR AN ULCERATED SORE THROAT you will take one 
teaspoonful of the Liniment and four teaspoonfuls of water, gar- 
gie the throat twice aday. In a few days it will be well. This 
one teaspoonful will be worth a doll«r to you, 

FOR BRONCHITIS and all inflammation of the throat, ton- 
sils and palate, with a dry, hacking cough, you will dilute the 
Liniment with four or five times its bulk of water, gargle the 
throat and swallow the moisture. THI8 NEVER FAILS. Lt is good, 
for Toothache, Earache, Swelled Face, inflammation of every 
kind. Every family should have a full supply for the winter. 

Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass.— 
Price 0 cents. For sale by all Druggists. 16—lyis 
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BOSTON, JANUARY 26, 1865. 


Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a sear, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 








For the Companion. 
THE ICE-HUNTER’S ADVENTURE. 


I shall give to-day an account of the adventures 
of an ‘tice hunter” (as the ‘‘seal-hunter” is more 
commonly termed) who lost his way on the ice 
two hundred and fifty miles out on the Atlantic 
Ocean. I give the story in the graphic words of 
the man himself: 

‘It was on the 17th day of March that we first 
fell in with the ice. 

‘“‘Not a bit as big as my hand could be seen 
previous to that day. All the night before we 
could perceive a strong gleam away to the north 
and east; and as the wind was blowing pretty 
freshly from that quarter, we calculated that be- 
fore many hours we should meet with ice; for you 
know that a large body of ice on the ocean always 
throws up a light or gleam on the sky, which can 
be seen for many miles. And besides this, there 
was a damp chilliness in the air, and the waves 
were not heavy; all indications of ice near at 
hand. 

**It was about daylight on the 17th, when I was 
.awoke out of a nap by a pounding and a grinding 
on the side of the ship. I was a young hand; it | 
was my first voyage, but I have made thirty since ; 
so [ didn’t know but what we had gone on a rock. 
I was pretty soon on deck, and there we were in 
the midst of the ice,—ice everywhere, except far 
behind, the dark, tumbling line of water. 

“T regret to say it was on Sunday; but as our 
skipper had no scruples of conscience on that 
score, we were soon out with our bats and lines. 

‘‘Before I left the ship I took some hard bread, 
a piece of pork, and a little brandy; but, in my 
excitement, I left behind my little pocket com- 
pass. 

“The ice was not tight; it was nobbly and 
rough, with a good deal of slosh and slab between 
the pans. Five of us left in the gang; and after 
we had got some distance from the ship, and could 
come up with no seals, though we saw some car- 
cases and offal, we resolved, as the day was fine 
and clear, to part company, and each man go on 
his own hook. I took the bearings and distance 
of the ship, of which we could only see the top- 
gallant masts, and struck a course about east-nor’- 
east. The novelty of being alone so far out on 
the ocean, and with nothing but ice and sky to 
look at, and the chance of coming up with a seal, 
caused me to forget every thing else. I didn’t 
mark the flight of time, or calculate how far I had 
gone, or trouble myself about any thing in the 
world. 

‘I was beginning to feel a little weary, as you 
may well believe, when I tell you that walking a 
mile on the drift-ice is something like travelling 
through a town by climbing over the houses; but 
just as I was about to sit down and take a little 
refreshment, what should I see about a quarter of 
a mile off but a flock of seals high and dry ona 
large, flat pan! To come up with them I had to 
be very cautious, as the water was open and they 
could easily plump in and escape; consequently, 
I was forced to take a roundabout way of coming 
on them, which lengthened out the quarter of a 
mile somewhat, I can tell you. 

“[ was creeping on with my eye fixed upon 
them, when in I soused, head and ears; but, by 
good luck, I held on my bat, each end of which 
resting on solid ice, I could easily get out. There 
was the matter of a gallon of water, I guess, in 
each of my boots; and after I wrung my stock- 
ings, I could no more get my boots on than I 
could fly. Here was a pretty mess; but a jack- 
tar is always full of expedients. I remembered 
that some distance behind I had seen the carcase 
of a seal; so with my boots under my arm; I 
limped back; and, after much pain and difficulty, 
found the carcase. In half a minute I had it 
ripped open, took out the liver, which was very 
oily, greased the inside of my boots and the out- 
side of my stockings; and it was not long before I 
was tumbling after the seals again. But now it 
was growing dusk. Night was coming on, heavy 
clouds were rising, and a few dry snowflakes be- 
gan to fall and powder my coat. I can’t tell how 
it was, but all at once I got bewildered. I didn't 
know in what direction the ship lay; I couldn't 
see or hear any thing of my companions, and did 

not know which way to turn. I shouted several 
times, but could get no answer. I tried to think 
how the wind was blowing, but couldn’t remember. 
The sun was no guide, for he had gone down; 
and the sky was completely obscured. I was not 





frightened ; I had enough ‘prog’ to keep me two} 
days; but one thing was evident, that was, that I| 
should have to spend a night all alone out in the| 
cold, and storm, and ice.” | 

As the story is rather long, we must reserve the | 
conclusion for another paper. TRAVELLER. | 





VARIETY. 





CELESTIAL FROLICS. 


The sun had put his night-cap on, 
And covered o'er his head, 

When countless stars appeared amid 
The curtains round his bed. 


The moon arose, most motherly, 
To take a quiet peep 

How all the stars appeared while he, 
Her sovereign, was asleep. 


She saw them wink their silvery eyes, 
As if in roguish play; 

Though silent all, to her they seemed 
As if they'd much to say. 


So, lest their frolics should disturb 
The sleeping king of light, 

She rose so high that her mild eye 
Could keep them all in sight. 


The stars, abashed, stole softly back, 
And looked demure and prim; 
Until the moon began to nod, 
Her eyes becoming dim. 


Then sleepily she sought her home, 
That's somewhere— who knows where? 

But as she went, the playful stars 
Commenced their twinkling glare. 


And when the moon was fairly gone, 
The imps with silvery eves 

Had so much fun it woke the sun, 
And he began to rise. 


He rose in glory !—from his eyes 
Sprang forth a new-born day, 

Before whose brightness all the stars 
Ran hastily away. 


AN ADVENTURE IN A CEMETERY. 

A young priest once, wishing to show his cour- 
age and the contemptuous light in which he re- 
garded all superstitious notions, laid a cousidera- | 
ble wager that he would walk to the cemetery in 
the dead of the night, and hammer a nail in a cer 
tain part of the inner wall. Leaving the town at 
the stated time, he proceeded straight to the place, 
and arrived there perfectly satisfied with his abil- 
ity to perform the lonely task he had imposed 
upon himself. Advancing into the inner circle, 
he planted a small ladder with which he was pro- 
vided, against the wall, and, before proceeding 
further, looked leisurely around. The moon was 
shining in full beauty, and her rays, tipping the 
leaves of all the trees on one side of circle, shed 
a subdued light on every object immediately 
around our adventurer, leaving the other side 
of this portion of the cemetery, into which the 
moon's rays could not penetrate, in perfect shade. 
Spite of every wish to the contrary, the poor 
priest could not but feel a kind of undefined dread 
at the awful stillness, and as he slowly ascended 
the ladder, his knees began perceptibly to trem- 
ble. Determined, however, to execute his pur- 

ose, he fixed the nail and c¢ nced ha ring 
oudly, his perturbed _— deriving comfort from 
the reverberating sounds thus created. Quite re- 
assured when this work was finished, he turned in 
rder to descend, when, moving his foot to place 
it on the ladder, he felt his cape pulled from be- 
hind. Too terrified to try to ascertain the cause, 
he made several attempts to disengage himself, 
but the more he pulled the faster he stemed to be 
held; until at last, exhausted with the efforts he 
had made, he remained passive from terror. The 
whole cemetery seemed whirling around him. The 
coffins appeared to be leaving their narrow cells 
and their lids bursting open. He fancied he saw 
the ghastly inmates grinning at him. In vain he 
tried to cry out, his tongue refused to frame a single 
word; and, thus paralyzed by fear, his senses en- 
tirely forsook him, and he fell to the ground be- 
low, where he remained in a state of unconscious- 
ness until discovered by atriend, many hours after, 
who, fearing something had ——— came, ac- 
companied by others, to search for him. He 
slowly recovered his senses, but spoke little, al- 
though the remembrance of all that bad happened 
remained impressed by terror on his mind. Not- 
withstanding his friends pointed out to him the 
rent in his cape, which, having caught on the nail 
when he turned round, was torn as he fell from 
the ladder, he only smiled incredulously, and 
gradually sank till he died, in the full belief that 
what he had witnessed was a punishment for his 
daring to boast on such a subject.—A Lady's Visit 
to Manilla and Japan. 
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INSECTS AS FOOD. 


In Africa they eat ants stewed in butter. In 
Sweden they distil them with rye, to give peculiar 
flavor to brandy. Pressed ant-eggs yield a mix- 
ture resembling chocolate with milk, of which the 
chemical composition really resembles that of or- 
dinary milk. The large termites, or white ants, 
which are so destructive to houses and furniture, 
are roasted by the Africans in iron pots, and eaten 
by handfuls as sugar plums. They are said to be 
very nourishing, and to taste like sugared cream, 
or sweet almond paste. As for locusts, ‘‘the Af- 
ricans,” says Dr. Phipson, ‘‘far from dreading 
their invasions, look upon a dense cloud of locusts 
as we so much bread and butter in the air. They 
smoke them, or boil them, or salt them, or stew 
them, or grind them down as corn, and get fat 
upon them.”—All the Year Round. 


+o 


SINGULAR DEATH. 


An amusement, inoffensive in appearance, has 
just caused the death of a gentleman in Berlin. 
He was riding through one of the streets when a 
boy, in playing with a bit of glass in the sun, cast 
a ray of light in the eyes of the horse. The ani- 
mal took fright, reared and threw his rider, whose 
foot caught in the stirrup. The unfortunate gen- 








tleman was dragged along the grownd in that po- 





sition for about fifty paces, and had his skull frac- 
tured upon the stones. He was alive when taken 
up, but expired shortly afterwards. 


——_+ o> 
THE “DEATH WATCH.” 


The ‘death watch” (Anobium striatum) is a 
very common inmate of our houses. Among those 
who are unacquainted with the habits of insects 
there is a common superstition that the strange 
ticking sound often heard in old houses is a sign 
of approaching death. The noise, however, is 
caused by a small beetle, which, during its boring 
operations, rubs the neck and thorax (chest) to- 
gether, by which means this (to some persons) 
terrible omen is produced—a fact which, if more 
generally known, would save a world of useless 
anxiety and uneasiness. In the larva state these 
insects do great injury to our furniture and the 
wood-work of old houses, which they gnaw con- 
tinually. When captured, this little beetle feigns 
death, and with the strangest pertinacity, prefer- 
ring, it is said, certain death under a slow fire, 
rather than to betray the least sign of vitality. 
The ‘‘death watch,” on account of its retired hab- 
its, minute size, and dark color, is very seldom 
seen; and, as there are often several individuals 
working at the same time at their boring opera- 
tions, the sound seems to proceed simultaneously 
from opposite directions, thus adding to the su- 
perstitious terror wherewith, by some persons, it 
is regarded. The greatest evil, however, to be 
dreaded from it is the injury it does through its 
excavations in the wood-work of our houses. It 
is not larger than a good-sized flea. 





ENCOUNTER WITH A SHARE. 


A gentleman writes from Macao on the 18th of 
April: 

I was witness to an extraordinary scene in the 
outward harbor on Saturday last. Several boys 
from the French Messageries imperial ship were 
bathing when a shark was observed making for 
them. They heard the cries of their shipmates 
and attempted to regain their vessel, distant half 
amile. They would have been too late, but for 
an officer belonging to the celebrated Liverpool 
clipper, Black Seneca, Mr. Lamb, who, arming 
himself with a sheath knife, sprang from the rail 
and attacked the monster in his own element. 
The shark immediately turned upon his antago- 
nist, when occurred a scene more easily imagined 
than described. Mr. Lamb dived again and 
again, each time coming up beneath the monster, 
and succeeded in inflicting several wounds. The 
sea was literally dyed with the blood of the shark. 
Several boats having been put off, he was dis- 
patched with a harpoon and hauled ashore on the 
beach. He proved to be a blue shark, fully fif- 
teen feet long. 


+> 


BUNKER HILL. 


A Yankee gentleman conveying a British gen- 
tleman around to view the different objects of at- 
traction in the city of Boston, brought him to 
Bunker Hill. They stood looking at the splendid 
shaft, when the Yankee said: 

‘This is the spot where Warren fell.” 

‘‘Ah,” replied the Englishman, evidently not 
— up in local historical matters, ‘‘did it hurt 

im muc! ?” : 





The native looked at him with the expression of 


fourteen Fourths of July in his countenance! 

‘‘Hurt him!” exclaimed he, ‘the was killed, 
sir.” 

“Ah, he was, eh?” said the stranger, still eye- 
ing the monument, and computing its height in 
his own mind, ‘layer by layer. 

**Well, I should think he would have been, to 
fall so far.” 


ILL-LUCK DEFIED. 


A society has lately been formed in Bordeaux, 
France, to put down the superstitions of evil 
omens. As everybody knows, it is accounted bad 
luck to begin anything on a Friday, or to sit at a 
table with thirteen, or to tilt a chair on one leg, 
or to spill salt between yourself and friend. The 
new society has regular dinners on Fridays, has 
thirteen guests, who turn chairs on one leg, and 
spill salt around on commencing. In the whole 
year during which bad luck has been thus defied, 
no single fatality has occurred to any member. 








PEOPLE . they shell peas, when they unshell 
them; that they husk corn when they unhusk it; 
that they dust the furniture when they undust it, 
or take the dust from it; that they skin a calf when 
they unskin it; and that they scale fishes when 
they unscale them. I have heard many men say 
that they were going to weed their gardens, when 
I — their gardens were woe enough al- 
ready. 


A CONTRABAND who came into Sheridan’s lines, 
when questioned about the rebels arming the col- 
ored men, said: 

** Bout half de colored men think dey would run 


directly over to de Yankees wid de arms in their | ¢ 


hands, and toder half think they would jiss stand 
an’ fire a few volleys to de rear fust fore dey run 
—dat’s all de difference.” 


ANOTHER case of starvation is reported from 
London. A woman named Jameson worked as 
a shoe-binder, but could not earn money enough 
to find her in food. Bit by bit she parted with 
her clothes, and, at last, lay down and died. 
She had been urged to go into the workhouse, 
but had refused. 

Gen. Burt er, in an order dismissing Second 
Lieut. John Clancy, of the Colored Light Artil- 
lery, from the service, says: ‘‘He was in a state 
of intoxication, which is reported as beastly, but 
it is a mistake, as beasts do not get drunk.” 

Why are chickens liberal? Because they give 
a peck when they take a grain. 


—— 
WISTAR’S BALSAM 


—or— 
WiLD CHERRY ‘ 
THE GREAT REMEDY FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, BRONCHITIS DIF 
FICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, HOARSE. 
NESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP AND 
EVERY AFFECTION OF 
THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEsr7 
’ 


INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 





This remarkable remedy is as highly appreciated, and as mueb 
sought after now as on its first introduction many years since, 
when, by the astonishing cures which it performed, such a furor, 
was excited in the invalid community. The same Tesults follow 
its usé now as formerly; and so long as it maintains its supremg. 
cy, and commends itself to the world as the best remediaj agent— 
the most rapid in its operation—the most safe, certain, speedy ang 
permanent in its results, so long will it be prized as the Temedy 
incomparable. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, 


So ganeral has the use of this remedy become, and so Popular is 
tt everywhere, that it is unnecessary to recount its virtues, Its 
works speak for it, and find utierance in the abundant and volun. 
tary testimony of the many who from long suffering and settled 
disease have by tts use been restored to pristine vigor and health, 
We can present a mass of evidence in proof of our Gssertion, tha; 


f Cannot be Discredited,. 





UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY, 


From Rey. FRancis LuBDELL, Pastor of the South Congregati 
. Cuureh, Sridgeport, Conn. ee 


BRIDGEPORT JANUARY | 5 
Messrs. 8. W. FoWLE & Co.: T 21, 1864, 
Gentiemen,—i consider it a duty which | owe to sutfering 
humanity to bear lestumony to the vircues Of Dk. Wisran’s bar. 
SAM OF WILD CHEKRY. 1 have used it—wuhen | have had occa. 
Siu jor any remeuy lor Coughs, Culds or Sure Turvat—iur man’ 
years, and hever, 1 w silyle instunce, has it failed w relieve aoa 
cure me. 1 have frequently been very hoarse on Saturday and 
looked torward to the delivery of two sermons on the Tollowing 
duy with sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Baisam my 
hoarseness has iuvanably been removed, and | have preached 
without difficulty. 
I commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to public 
speakers generally, as a certain remedy tor the bronchial troubles 
to which we are peculiarly exposed. 
Entirely unsolicited 1 send you this testimonial, which you are 
at liberty to use in any way you choose. Perhaps the Balsam 
does not affect all alike, but it always removes my hoarseness, 
and fits me fur the minister s hard working-day—the Sabbath. 
Very truly yours, FRANCIS LoppuL, 


From R. FELLows, M. D., of Hill, N. H. 


“I have made use of this preparation 
has proved to be very reliable and etti 
severe and long-standing coughs, 1 know of one patient, now in 
comfortable health, who has taken this remedy, and who, but for 
its use, 1 consider would not now be living.” 


for several years, and it 
i the of 





From Prof. E. T. Quimsy, Principal of the New Ipswich (N. H.) 
Appleton Academy. 


“This certifies that for more than fifteen years I have frequently 
used Dr. WisTaR's BaL3sAM OF WILD CHERRY for Coughs, Culds 
and Sore Throats, to which 1, in common with the rest of man- 
kind, am subject, and it gives me pleasure to say that I consider 
it the very best remedy for such cases with which I am acquainted.” 





Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, un- 
der the Museum, Boston, and sold by all Drugyists and gealers ia 
medicines. 6—eowly 





CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 


With corrupt, disordered or vitiated Blood, you are sick all 
over. lt may burst out in Pimples, or Sores, or in some active 
disease, or it may merely keep you listless, depressed and good 
tor nothing. Kut you cannot have good health while your biood 
is impure, AYSKS SAKSAPARILLA purges out these impurities, 
and stuumulates the organs of lite into vigorous action, restoring 
the health and expelling disease. Hence it rapidly cures a varie- 
ty of complaints which are caused by impurity ot the blood, such 
as Scrofula, or King’s Evii, mors, Ulcers, Sores, Eruptions, 

himples, Blotches, buils, St. Anthony's Fire, Ruse or Lrysipelas, 
Tetter or Sali Kheum, Scald Head, Ring Worm, Cancer or Can- 
erous Tumor, Sore Lyes, Liver Complaints and Heart Diseasa. 
Try AYERS SARSAPARILLA, and see tur yourself the surprising ac 
tivity with which it cleanses the blvod and cures these disorders. 

During late years the public has been misled by large botties, 
pretending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsaparilla tor one dol- 
lar. Most of these have been frauds upon the sick, for they et 
only contain little, it any, Sarsaparilia, but oiten no curative 
properties whatever. Hence. bitter disappointment has followed 
the use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilia which flood the 
market, until the name itself has become synony mous with im- 
position and cheat. Still we call this compound “Sarsaparilla, 
and intend to supply such a remedy as shall rescue the vam 
trom the load of obioquy which rests upon it. We think we have 
ground for believing it has virtues which are irresistible by the 
ordinary run of the diseases it is intended to cure. We can only 
assure the sick that we offer them the best alterative which We 
know how to produce, and we have reason to believe it is by {i 
the most effectual purifier of the blood yet discovered by any body. 
AYKR'S CHERRY PECTORAL is 80 universaily known to surpass 
every other remedy for the cure ot Coughc, Colds, /nfluens, 
Hoarseness, Croup, Bronchjtis, Inciprent Consumpiion, and tr 
the reliet of Consumpt¥e Patients im advanced stages of the dit- 
ease, that it is useless here to recount the evidence of its virtues. 
The world knows them. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
by all Druggists and dealers in Medicines. 1 
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TRUSSES, ELASTIC HOSB, &c. 
Besides a complete assortment of articles intended for the a” 
clusive use otf MEDICAL and DENTAL Professions, we tbe 
ways in store, at lowest prices, a great variety of the follow 
articles suited to the wants of the great public: 


TRUSSES. 
Waite's Spring Lever Truss, and every desirable style of 
the best patterns. Also, 
SPINAL AND ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, SHOULDER- 
BRACES, ELASTIC HOSE, 
For varicose veins, swollen or weak joings. Of Elastic ee 


have several grades of Silk and Uotton, at corres 


Directions for measurement for Hose and Trusses formant 












when uested. Also, SYRINGES of every description, OM) 
Pumps, Bearing Trumpets, Conversation ‘Tubes, uricles 
he Deaf. CRUTCHES of best patterns, Rubber U 


the person day and night, for males and ft 
teriea, &e. ons > 


Manufacturers and importers. 
et 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER: 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- ™° 
anism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY 3 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street- 
PRICE, $1.25 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


a 
$1,50 will invariably be charged if payment is not made 
commencement of the subscription year. 
Bounp Vorumas, Parcz $1,2- 
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